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EPISODES IN THE CULTURE-HERO MYTH OF THE 
SAUKS AND FOXES. 

The Sauks and Foxes are wont to gather on wintry nights round 
about the fires in their lodges, and listen to a story which to them is 
held sacred. The story tells of their creation by a divinity that 
came long before, and prepared the earth for them to live in. It 
recounts the divinity's benevolent acts towards men, his teaching 
the people the way to live, and his preparation for them of a home 
after death in the spirit world. 

The narrative below is made up of certain episodes which deal with 
the main thread of the divinity's career. It is not so full of; detail 
as might be, but the incidents and such parts of them as are here 
told occur in the order of their sequence. Furthermore, the frag- 
ments — for they are nothing more — are rendered freely in a simple, 
straightforward idiom rather than formally in a literal, bald transla- 
tion. English equivalents for Indian terms are used wherever pos- 
sible, and brief notes along the way will add certain explanations. 

Once on a time the manitous dwelt upon this earth. They also 
dwelt beneath the earth, and far away where the stars are now. 
They were like people, marrying and rearing children just as people 
do now, and they were tall and big and mighty. Over them ruled 
Gisha' Mu'ngtoa, 1 the greatest manitou of them all. He, too, had 
taken to himself a wife, and of the four sons who were bom to him 
two were destined to become great manitous. 

Now the elder of the two sons was Wl'sa'ka, 2 and the younger 
Klyapata. 3 They were different from all other children before them, 
for, even when very young and small, they were mightier manitous 
than those who were older than they. And the older they grew, 
the stronger they walked in their might as manitous. The mani- 
tous beheld the growing might of the two boys, and became jealous. 
And then drawing apart, they made talk one with another about it. 
At last the youths became equal in power with their father ; and on 
seeing it, the father was greatly angered. Then he, too, became 
jealous. 
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Gisha' Mii'netoa then called a council of all the chiefs and fore- 
most manitous upon earth, and when they were gathered together 
within his lodge, this was what he said : — 

" Oh, my kindred, I have called you together to tell you of my 
trouble. I have long kept it to myself, but I cannot any longer. 
You know well my two elder sons, Wl'sa'ka and Klyapata. You 
have seen them grow up, till now they are full-grown boys. Alas, 
you have also seen how they have grown in their might as manitous. 
And now you see how they surpass the greatest of you, and are even 
equal with me. It will not go well with us if these youths continue 
in their might, the older they grow. By and by they will drive us 
away from the places where we now dwell. Then Wl'sa'ka will cre- 
ate a people ; these he will put to live in the places where we now 
live, and then he and not I will be Gisha' Mii'netoa. So for the wel- 
fare of me and of you and of us all these two boys of mine must 
die." 

Thereupon the manitous burst forth, talking angrily one with 
another. And the din of their voices was like the growl of the 
thunderers in their wrath. And the whole earth trembled. The 
manitous all agreed that Wl'sa'ka and Klyapata should live no longer ; 
and when they had hushed, Gfsha' Mii'netoa spoke to them again. 

" My kindred, go to Hii'kl's i lodge, for it is there the youths dwell. 
She loves them, and she uses every effort to keep them always with 
her. Go to the lodge when the boys are away. Tell Huki all that 
I have told you, and persuade her to be on our side ; for without her 
help we shall not succeed." 

Up then rose the manitous, all of them together; and, rushing 
out of the lodge, they hurried to the place where Hu'kl dwelt. And 
the tramp of their feet, as they went, was so heavy that the whole 
earth shook beneath them. On coming to the lodge, they found 
that the boys were away ; and so they entered, and beheld the aged 
woman seated upon the ot&sdni. 5 

Straightway they told Hu'kl all that their chief had commanded 
them. She tried at first to put them off, and have them talk of 
other things. But the manitous would listen to nothing. Then 
Hu'kl pleaded for her grandsons, beseeching that their lives be saved. 
But the manitous would not hearken to her prayers in behalf of 
Wl'sa'ka and Klyapata. 

Then the aged woman was sad. She bowed her head, bent far 
forward, and hid her face in the palms of her hands. And there she 
sat in silence and in thought. By and by she lifted her head, lifted 
it slowly ; and as she looked at the manitous, this is what she told 
them : — 

" You may kill Klyapata, but I give you this warning. You will 
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gain nothing by slaying him. He is now great, and if you slay him, 
it will be the means of his becoming even a greater manitou. He 
will live forever. 

"And as for Wl'sa'ka, he is a mightier manitou than his younger 
brother. You will never be able to slay him, however much you 
may try. And if you make the attempt, it will be the fiercest fight 
ever fought by manitous. But you will not listen to me. You per- 
sist in demanding the death of Wl'sa'ka and Kiyapata on the ground 
that it will be for the welfare of us all. Very well, have your own 
way. If you demand that I must be on your side in this fight, I 
suppose I must do what you say. But this much I will not do. I 
will take no active part in this war against my own grandsons." 

Then the manitous rushed joyfully out of the lodge, joyfully 
because they could tell Gisha' Mii'netoa that Hu'ki had yielded to 
their demands. They doubted much the things she said about the 
might of her grandsons. They had made up their minds to slay the 
two boys, and at once set to work to accomplish their purpose. 

The manitous called a council to which came all the manitous, 
old and young ; and they invited Wl'sa'ka and Kiyipata to be pre- 
sent. When the two boys came and entered the gathering, this is 
what the manitous told them : — 

"All of us are going on a journey. It is over the beautiful coun- 
try which belongs to Gisha' Mii'netoa, and we ask you boys, his sons, 
to come with us. There are two parties of us. One is of the old, 
the other of the young. We should like you, Wl'sa'ka, to accom- 
pany the older manitous, and you, Klydpata, to go along with the 
younger ones." 

The youths consented, and joined each his own party. Thereupon 
the manitous departed from the gathering, the older ones with 
Wl'sa'ka going one way, and the younger ones with Kiydpata the 
other. In a little while the two parties were out of sight of each 
other. On coming into the beautiful country, Wl'sa'ka noticed that 
the manitous one after another kept dropping out along the way. 
By and by the company dwindled down to a few very old manitous. 
These few chose Wl'sa'ka their leader, and, pushing him ahead, bade 
him to lead. On nearing a cluster of hills, Wl'sa'ka stopped and 
glanced over his shoulder. And as he looked, he beheld only one 
manitou behind him, one very aged manitou, who was in the act of 
stooping. 

" Go on, do not stop for me," said the old manitou. " I shall be 
up and following you as soon as I shall have tied my moccasin 
string ! " 

Wl'sa'ka continued on, making no reply. On coming into a hollow 
between the hills, he looked again over his shoulder ; and this time 
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he found he was alone. Straightway he hurried to the top of a hill 
ahead of him ; but, before reaching it, he suddenly felt a twitch 
through his body, and then heard a cry from afar, " Oh, Wi'sa'ka, 
my elder brother, I am dying ! " 

Wi'sa'ka -listened, and heard the cry repeated. Then he looked 
everywhere round about him ; and while he did so, he heard the 
voice calling to him as before. But he was unable to find whence it 
came, no, not even after he had heard the cry calling to him a fourth 
time. 

Then Wi'sa'ka ran from crest to crest, hoping to catch sight of his 
younger brother. But, alas ! nowhere could he see even a single 
manitou. He then returned home, but even there Wi'sa'ka was un- 
able to find Kiyapata. Then it was he began to suspect that some 
harm had befallen his younger brother at the hands of the manitous. 

Wi'sa'ka set out to search for Kiyapata, going from lodge to lodge ; 
but from each he was turned away with the answer, " I went with 
such and such a party, and how can I know where your younger 
brother has gone or what has become of him ? " 

Wi'sa'ka searched for Kiyapata in every lodge of the manitous, and 
did not leave off asking for him until night. Failing to find a sign 
of him, Wi'sa'ka returned home. He was sorely grieved, because he 
was now sure that the manitous had harmed his younger brother. 

Wi'sa'ka went out the next day to weep. He wept for four days, 
and on the evening of the fourth day he returned to his lodge. 
There, in the middle of the lodge, he sat himself down on a mat, and 
wept more bitterly than ever. And, lo, while he wept for his 
younger brother, he heard a footstep approaching without. At that 
Wi'sa'ka hushed, and hearkened at the tread of the step, which 
grew softer the nearer it approached. 

The footstep stopped at the entrance-way ; a tap sounded on the 
wood, and a voice in an undertone called, " Open to me, my elder 
brother ; I would come in." 

It was the ghost of Kiyapata ! 

" Do not rap, my younger brother," whispered Wi'sa'ka, " and do 
not ask to come in. I must not let you enter. I have a better 
place than this where you may dwell. It is in the West, beyond 
the place where Sun goes down. Thither you shall go, and you shall 
not be alone. I will create a people after the race of our mother, 
and they shall follow you, and live with you there forever. And there 
they shall call you Chlblabosa 6 because you shall watch over them 
in the spirit world. The manitous have already heard me weep for 
you. So now you must leave this place ; and, as you go, take with 
you this drum and this fife and this gourd-rattle and this fire. You 
will need these things when you welcome our nephews and our 
nieces 7 into the world of spirits." 
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Thereupon the ghost reached its hand through the crack in the 
entrance-way, and received the drum and the fife and the gourd- 
rattle and the fire. And as the ghost started to go, it blew upon 
the fife, beat upon the drum, and whooped. And there straightway 
sprang from the ground a vast throng of ghosts, whooping as they 
rose, and accompanied the ghost of Kiyapata on its way to the land 
beyond the place where Sun goes down. 

After a time Wi'sa'ka went forth to find the manitous that had 
slain his younger brother. He went far and hunted long. He was 
pacing the shore of the sea 8 one day, weeping and sad. As he went 
along, little Ge'tchi Kanana 9 flew across his path, and fluttered over 
his head. The little bird would have his elder brother stop and 
look up, for he wished to talk with him. Seeing Wi'sa'ka would not 
stop, Ge'tchi Kanana fluttered near, so near that he flapped his wings 
against Wl'sa'ka's cheek. 

Thereupon Wi'sa'ka stopped and, in an anger, scolded, " Away, 
you naughty little bird ! Do not bother me ! " 

" Oh ! " exclaimed little Ge'tchi Kanana, " I had something to tell 
my elder brother. It was about the manitous that slew Kiyapata, 
but I see he does not care to know." 

" I am not angry, my younger brother," said Wi'sa'ka in a pleasant 
tone. " Come, tell me this that you know. Tell me, and I will 
paint your little eyes." 

The little bird was happy, and this is what he told Wi'sa'ka : " You 
see that island yonder, round and formed wholly of sand. There is 
a hole in the centre of that island, and it goes deep underground into 
a huge cave. And in that cave dwell two manitous. They are 
among the foremost leaders, and mighty. It is they who had most 
to do with the death of your younger brother. They come forth 
early, and lie at the mouth of the cave sunning themselves most of 
the morning. And while they lie there, they look out over the sea 
toward the shore on the north and toward the shore on the south. 
Thus they guard the island, and they never let anything reach it 
alive." 

Then Wi'sa'ka took little Ge'tchi Kanana in his hand, and painted 
him as he had promised. And ever since that day Ge'tchi Kanana 
has been red beneath the eyes. 

Wi'sa'ka went out to the shore of the sea early on the morning of 
the next day ; and, hiding himself, he watched for the appearance 
of the two manitous. And sure enough, as Sun rose, out came the 
manitous, as Ge'tchi Kanana had said. And they lay stretched out 
close to the mouth of the cave, and there they basked in the sun- 
shine. 

Wi'sa'ka set to planning how he might get over to the island ; and, 
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as he thought, he looked away to the northwest to a mountain which 
reached high above the clouds. Thither Wi'sa'ka went and gained 
the highest peak. As he sat there, he was able to look down upon 
the manitous without having them see him, for the clouds hid him 
from view. It was in the autumn when Wi'sa'ka sat upon the peak, 
and looked down on the island. As the wind blew past, it carried 
along dry leaves and withered flowers and seasoned blades of grass 
and all things small and light. Wi'sa'ka beheld many of these 
things drop along the way, some of them falling about the place 
where the manitous lay. He noticed, too, that the manitous did not 
move when these things dropping from the air, fell about them. 

As Wi'sa'ka bowed his head in thought, he beheld a small white 
flower growing from the ground at his feet. It was a fluffy-headed 
flower, round as a little ball, with a slender stem. Plucking the 
flower and bringing the ball close to his lips, Wi'sa'ka blew upon it. 
Instantly the ball burst into a shower of fluffy particles which the 
wind carried away toward the island. The wind must have blown 
upon other heads of the same flower, for presently the air was dense 
with the little seed-wings, like snowflakes at the time of a heavy 
snowfall. And some of the broken parts of the flower fell by the 
hole where the manitous lay. Quickly the manitous slid back into 
their cave, for they suspected the wiles of Wi'sa'ka. By and by 
they reappeared, slowly and slyly at first, for it was their fear that 
Wi'sa'ka might be trying to cross over to the island. 

"You cannot get over to the island in that flower, my elder 
brother," said Ge'tchI Kanana, as he sat perched on a limb near by 
Wi'sa'ka. " Waft a spider's web over there as you did the flower. 
I am sure the web will help you better." 

Wi'sa'ka did as Ge'tchI Kanana told him. And he and the little 
bird together watched the wind carry the web over to the island and 
drop it between the two manitous. The instant it touched the sand 
the manitous grasped and swallowed it, for they suspected Wi'sa'ka 
might be in it. Wi'sa'ka wafted another web, and this time the 
manitous only looked at it. The third web they did not even cast 
eyes upon. 

"Now is your chance, my elder brother," said little Ge'tchI 
Kanana, "and the manitous yonder shall not see you." 

Then taking another web, Wi'sa'ka floated it as before. And as 
the web lifted, he climbed into it, wrapping himself about with it. 
And, lo, as he did so, he became invisible ; only the web could be 
seen floating toward the island. When the web fell, it dropped softly, 
noiselessly, between the two manitous. The instant it touched the 
sand, Wi'sa'ka resumed his own form and quickly shot the manitous, 
first one, then the other, piercing each in the side with his arrows. 
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And then there was a fight ! Wi'sa'ka" would have slain the two 
manitous there on the spot ; but they howled so loud with pain that 
the earth trembled, and the other manitous, hearing the cry, came 
at the top of their speed to the rescue. Wi'sa'ka caught the heavy 
tramp of the manitous hurriedly approaching, and, before he was able 
to bring about the death of his enemies, he had to flee for his own 
life. 

The manitous found their wounded friends in the water, where 
they had sought safety when hard pressed by Wi'sa'ka. The rescuers 
carried their wounded to a big lodge. There they held a council to 
find means of healing the wounded and of taking revenge upon 
Wi'sa'ka, for they were sure it was he who had come so near to slay- 
ing the two chiefs. They were sorely wroth to think that Wi'sa'ka 
had been able to reach the island. But they were even more 
wrought up to think that he had been able to get away without their 
knowing whither he had gone. They had decided in the council to 
go at once to Hfi'kl's lodge ; and on their way, they hurried as fast 
as they could run. When they arrived at the lodge, they did not 
tarry without ; but they burst through the entrance-way, wailing and 
crying out, " Oh, our grandmother ! our grandmother ! Wi'sa'ka has 
wounded two of our chiefs. We beg of you to send for Metemd 
Mamaka, 10 the great healer. Send for her at once, tell her to come 
quickly, or else our two chiefs will die." 

" Go to your chiefs," Hii'kl replied. " I will go now to find the 
great healer. I will send her to you as soon as I shall have spoken 
to her." 

On hearing this, the manitous pushed out of the lodge and hurried 
back to the place where the wounded lay. And as they went, the 
earth shook beneath the heavy tramp of their feet. 

As soon as the manitous were out of sight of her lodge, Hii'kl 
went out and made her way to the great healer's home. On arriv- 
ing there, she straightway entered, and beheld the old woman seated 
at one end with all her daughters around her. They were busy pre- 
paring medicine from roots and herbs. Hii'kl went into their midst 
and said, " Oh, Metemo Mamaka, I am told that two chiefs of the 
manitous are wounded and about to die. And indeed they will die 
unless you go at once and heal them." Saying this Hii'kl went out 
of the lodge and returned home. 

After Hii'kl had gone, Metemo Mimaka rose to her feet with the 
help of a cane, and called to all her daughters, " Up, my daughters, 
and on your feet. Come with me to the hills and hollows, along the 
rivers and through the woods. Help me find a medicine that shall 
heal the chiefs of the manitous." Saying this she moaned a lament, 
and led the way out. Her daughters followed, all of them in line, 
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one behind the other. And as they followed, they joined in chorus, 
wailing the lament. They walked slowly, each leaning upon her 
staff and bending forward. They held their faces close to the 
ground, for they were anxious to find the roots and herbs that would 
heal. 

Now as Wl'sa'ka lay in hiding, he heard the wail of the great 
healer and her daughters. He knew by their lament what they were 
about ; and so coming from his hiding-place, he went forth to meet 
them. On the way, he transformed himself into one of the old 
woman's daughters, and joined their train without having them see 
him. 

By and by MetemS Mamaka stopped, and turned about to see why 
one of her daughters was wailing so bitterly and was more wrought 
up than all the rest. 

" My younger sisters," said Wl'sa'ka on resuming his own form, as 
the great healer and her daughters stood round about him : " You 
know who I am. I am your elder brother. I would have you return 
home. It was I that wounded the manitous. I did it, because they 
slew Kiyapata, my younger brother. You must not heal them. 
Leave them to me." 

The old woman and her daughters were happy to see their elder 
brother, so happy were they that they forgot themselves and hushed 
their wails. And then they turned homeward. 

The manitous were gathered about the wounded chiefs, keeping 
up an incessant din, when they heard the heavy tramp of approach- 
ing footsteps. A silence suddenly fell upon them, for they sus- 
pected the coming of Wl'sa'ka. And during the silence, in walked a 
Metemo Mamaka, like to the form of the great healer, who leaned 
on a cane and wailed out of sadness for the wounded manitous. 
She went and knelt beside the two chiefs as they lay on the ground 
in the middle of the big lodge. She wailed in song as she felt for 
the wounds. This she did for a while, and then rose to her feet, 
saying, " Kindle me here a fire. Put over the fire two kettles, and 
fill them with water. Place a manitou iron u into the fire to heat. 
And when you have done all that I have told you, leave me alone 
with these wounded chiefs. Go far away, so far away that you can- 
not see this lodge and cannot hear what I am doing. Should you 
remain to see and to hear all that I do, the medicine will not be 
strong and your chiefs will surely not be healed. Now go, and, after 
I am done treating them, I will send for you. And when I send for 
you, do not tarry, but come, all of you." 

The manitous now felt quite sure it was the great healer, even if 
her step was heavier than usual. They did all that was told them, 
and withdrew far away from the lodge and out of view of it. 
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For a while the wounded manitous watched the M&emo Mamaka 
at work with the medicines. At last they fell asleep. 

At that Wl'sa'ka resumed his own form. The manitou iron was 
by this time red hot ; and quickly taking the cool end in his hand, 
Wi'sa'ka thrust the other end first into the side of one manitou, then 
into the side of the other, following each time the track of the wound 
that he had made with his arrow. 

The manitous far away among the hills heard a shriek of pain 
coming from their great lodge ; straightway they beheld puffs of 
smoke shooting skyward from the roof of the lodge. And then they 
caught the smell of burning flesh. They hurriedly gathered them- 
selves together, suspecting ill of the old woman and fearing that 
after all it might be Wl'sa'ka and not she. " Go," said one of them 
to Shashaka, 12 " and find out what is happening within the lodge. Go 
under the ground and enter the lodge behind the ket&kdni, 1% on the 
side away from the old woman. Show only your head above the 
ground. Find out all that is going on and hurry back and tell us 
what you have seen." 

In the meanwhile Wl'sa'ka had slain the two manitous. He cut 
their flesh into bits and broke their bones, and he put both flesh and 
bones into the two big kettles to boil. Then he sat upon the 
otasdni, watching his work. And as he sat there, he saw a little 
head push out from the ground near by the k?t&kdni. 

It was little Shashaka. The first thing he beheld was Wl'sa'ka' s 
finger pointing straight at him and beckoning him. 

" Come, Shashaka ! " Wl'sa'ka called, " and sit up here beside me 
for a while." 

Shashaka climbed up and sat beside his elder brother. 

" I know why you have come," said Wl'sa'ka. " The manitous have 
sent you to see what I am doing here. Go down to the kettles and 
eat all you can of the meat which you find there." 

Shashaka went to the kettles and ate till he could eat no more. 

" Now," said Wl'sa'ka, winding a string of fat about Shashaka's 
neck, " fill your mouth so full that you can hardly speak, and then 
return to the manitous. But before you arrive at the place where 
they are, take out some of the meat from your mouth, and holding 
it above your head, call out to them and say, ' Oh, manitous, see 
what Wl'sa'ka has done for me because I went to see him ! He has 
made a great feast of the meat which you see about my neck, and 
he asks you to come and eat of it.' " 

Shashaka left the lodge so stuffed that he could hardly move. 
He was able, after some time, to come within calling distance of the 
manitous, and then he told them what Wl'sa'ka had bidden him. 

The manitous waxed wroth at the sight of the cooked fat, for they 
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knew it was the flesh of the two chiefs. They hurried with all speed 
to the big lodge. On their entrance, they beheld no one within, but 
they saw the flesh and the bones of the two manitous cooking in 
the kettles. Then it was all very clear to them that Wi'sa'ka had 
come to them in the form of the great healer and had thus slain the 
two chiefs. 

Then they sought to find Wi'sa'ka to slay him. In their anger 
they howled and wailed, and the tramp of their feet was so heavy 
that the whole earth shook beneath them. They hurled fire into all 
the places where they thought Wi'sa'ka might be in hiding. After 
the fire, came the rain. The rivers rose and the lakes overflowed, 
and the water ran over the land everywhere. By and by the water 
drove Wi'sa'ka from his hiding ; it pursued whither he fled, even to 
the top of a high mountain. It did not leave off following even 
there ; it pursued him up a lofty pine to the very tip of the topmost 
branch. And as the water was about to lay hold on him, Wi'sa'ka 
called to the pine for help. And lo, a canoe slid off from the top of 
the pine where he was standing. The canoe floated upon the water, 
and Wi'sa'ka sat within it, holding a paddle in his hand. 

Then Wi'sa'ka went paddling about over the water, and as he did 
so he came upon a turtle-dove floating dead on the water. Wi'sa'ka 
drew him into the canoe, and, breathing his breath into the bill of 
the turtle-dove, said, " I pity my poor younger brother." 

Straightway the turtle-dove came back to life. 

In a little while Wi'sa'ka came upon a muskrat ; he too was float- 
ing dead on the water. Wi'sa'ka pulled him into the canoe, and, 
breathing into his mouth, said, "I pity my poor younger brother." 

Thereupon Muskrat came back to life. 

Now the water covered the earth everywhere. And on the fourth 
day, when Wi'sa'ka was paddling about in the canoe with his two 
little younger brothers, he said to Muskrat, " My younger brother, I 
wish you to dive into the water to see if you can find some earth. 
If you find earth, come up and bring it to me." 

Thereupon Muskrat climbed over the side of the canoe and slid 
head first into the water. 

Then Wi'sa'ka said to the turtle-dove, "And I wish you, my 
younger brother, to fly over the water till you find a tree. If you 
find one, break off a twig and fetch it to me." 

At that Turtle-dove lifted himself on his wings and flew out over 
the water. He was long returning. Wi'sa'ka saw him coming from 
afar, and paddled to meet him. But before they met, Turtle-dove's 
strength failed him and he fell into the water dead. Wi'sa'ka pulled 
him into the canoe, and, breathing into his bill again, said, " I pity 
my poor younger brother." 
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Turtle-dove instantly came back to life. Wi'sa'ka was proud of 
him, because he held within his claws a tiny twig, holding it even 
after death. 

Wi'sa'ka and Turtle-dove then looked out over the flood, watching 
for Muskrat to appear. By and by they found Muskrat floating 
dead on the water. Wi'sa'ka pulled him into the canoe, and, breath- 
ing again into his mouth, said, " I pity my poor younger brother." 

Straightway Muskrat returned to life. Wi'sa'ka was proud of him 
too, for he had brought up some earth which he still held under the 
claws of his forefeet, even though he had lost strength and died in 
the attempt. Muskrat held up his paws while Wi'sa'ka dug out the 
earth into the palm of his hand. 

Wi'sa'ka rolled the tiny grains of earth into a ball. Then sticking 
the little ball on to the twig which Turtle-dove had brought, Wi'sa'ka 
cast them both together into the flood. And, lo, as soon as the ball 
and the twig touched the water, the flood began to fall, till by and 
by the canoe was resting upon dry land. 14 

Now the flood had caused the earth to be level and flat every- 
where. Such was the way it looked when once on a time Wi'sa'ka 
was seated in front of his lodge, making arrows for the people whom 
he was soon to create. 

All of a sudden as he sat there, he heard a voice calling to him 
from afar, " Oh, Wi'sa'ka ! " He heard it once more, and then again ; 
and at the fourth time he looked up to the sky, and lo, found that it 
was Sun, 15 his grandfather, who was calling to him. 

"Come up to my lodge," Sun went on to say, "and let me give 
you blue to color your arrows. I have it here in great store, and 
you may have all you wish. Buzzard will carry you up on his back." 

Wi'sa'ka was glad, and the very next time Buzzard came on a visit 
he told him what Sun had said. 

Now Buzzard was made unhappy by what Wi'sa'ka had told him. 
At this time he was the most beautiful of all creatures. The blue, 
the red, the yellow, the green, and the white of his feathers were so 
dazzling that they blinded the eyes of all that looked upon him. 
And Buzzard became proud, so proud that he dwelt alone with his 
kin far away in the sky, where no other living-kind could go and 
intrude upon him. He grew lazy, and he liked nothing better than 
to look at himself all the while. But he knew better than to refuse 
Sun and Wi'sa'ka, and so stooped to let Wi'sa'ka climb on his back 
and clasp him about the neck. And when Wi'sa'ka was on, Buzzard 
spread his wings and rose ; and up, up, up they went till they 
vanished from the eyes of creatures on earth. 

The journey was long and it took many days. At last Sun saw 
his grandson coming ; he saw him coming from a great distance, and 
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went to meet him. By and by Buzzard drew near, near enough at 
last for Sun to reach down to take Wl'sa'ka by the hand ; but as 
Wl'sa'ka let go Buzzard's neck with one hand and started to grasp 
Sun's hand with the other, Buzzard flew quickly from beneath him. 
Then down fell Wl'sa'ka, now diving head foremost, now lying on 
his back, now plunging feet first, and now whirling over and over. 
Thus Wl'sa'ka fell ; and, had he fallen to the earth, he would surely 
have been killed. But his grandfather, the tree, saw him, and caught 
him in his arms, thus saving him from death. 

Then was Wl'sa'ka in great wrath. And while he was in great 
anger, his friend Elk came on a visit to see him. Wl'sa'ka said to 
him, " My grandfather Sun asked me one day to come to his lodge 
and get blue for my arrows. He told me Buzzard would carry me 
there, and indeed Buzzard did carry me as far as my grandfather's 
country. But as I reached out to take my grandfather's hand, Buz- 
zard flew out from under me. And down to earth I fell. I surely 
would have been killed had it not been for my grandfather, the tree, 
who caught me in his arms. Now I want you to bring Buzzard to 
me ; bring him any way you can and as soon as you can." 

Elk went away happy, for he was glad to be on an errand for 
Wl'sa'ka, whom he loved. He knew just where to go. It was at a 
place where all animal-kind was wont to frequent, and there he lay 
himself down and pretended to die. 

Wolf was the first to find him, and it pained when Wolf dug his 
teeth in and began to pull on the flesh. Then came Crow, whose 
sharp beak pricked through the skin. But Elk lay still as if sure 
enough dead. By and by Buzzard lit on a mound close by in the 
rear. Presently he began to sidle nearer, hop by hop, till he was 
close enough to pull on the flesh. Elk endured it all till Buzzard got 
his beak in past the head. Then up jumped Elk, holding Buzzard 
by the head, and ran off to Wi'sa'ka's lodge. 16 

Wl'sa'ka did not look angry, and he did not scold Buzzard. All 
he said was, " I want you to go home and return at once with your 
kindred. I have a message for them when they are all together." 

Buzzard went home thinking that Wl'sa'ka had forgotten his fall 
from the land of Sun. It was but a little while before Buzzard 
returned, he and all his kindred. They came and assembled them- 
selves before Wi'sa'ka's lodge and waited for him to give them his 
message. 

By and by he came out to them, and this is what he said : " And so 
you thought it much fun, Buzzard, to drop me down from my grand- 
father's country after you had carried me thither. Of course all 
living-kind will laugh on hearing about it, and you think you will be 
greatly pleased because you are the one who let me fall. I am dis- 
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pleased with you, Buzzard, for letting me fall, and I mean to punish 
you for it. 

" You see the land is level everywhere. Now I wish you to dig 
courses for rivers, to build hills and mountains, and to give shape to 
all the earth. I shall create a people when you will have done this 
work, and I shall put them to dwell on the earth. They will look 
upon you, and you will be to them the most loathsome of all living- 
kind. The beautiful colors of your feathers shall change to the 
color of the soil of the earth. And your neck and head, once so fair 
of form, shall remain disfigured as Elk made them in dragging you 
to me. So now set to the work that I have commanded you." 

Thereupon the Buzzards set to work, and sad they were at their 
task. Some formed in line, one behind the other, and pushing 
their breasts against the soil, formed the river courses. Others dug 
up the ground with their talons and piled up huge mounds of earth. 
Afterwards they came and soared slowly along the slopes of the 
mounds and gave them shape with the under side of their wings. It 
was these that made the hills and the mountains and formed the 
slopes of the valleys in between. 

Thus Wi'sa'ka prepared the world for his people. But he drove 
the manitous away before he brought the people into the land which 
he had prepared for them. Some of the manitous fled under ground, 
and to these Wi'sa'ka gave the charge of fire. Others fled above, 
where they may now be seen as stars. Among them is Glsha' 
Mu'netda. His lodge is on the shore of the White River ; 17 and 
there he dwells, he and many of the manitous that had warred against 
Wi'sa'ka. Wi'sa'ka made thunderers of some of the manitous that 
had fled to the south, and these he made guardians of the people. 

Wi'sa'ka then created the people, making the first men and the 
first women out of clay that was as red as the reddest blood. 18 And 
he made them after the race of his mother. He taught them how 
to hunt, and he taught them how to grow food in the fields ; he 
taught them all kinds of sports, and he taught them how to live 
peacefully with one another ; he taught them how to sing and dance 
and pray, and he taught them all manner of other good things. So 
once on a time, after he had taught the people the way to live, 
Wi'sa'ka called them all together, and said : — 

" I am now going away to leave you. I am going away to the 
north and build me a lodge amid the snow and ice. Thither you can- 
not, must not come, unless it is my will for you to see me. But I 
shall appear to you once every year, not in the form as you see me 
now, but in the flakes of the first snowfall. I shall live in that land 
of snow till I think you have dwelt long enough upon this earth. 
Then I shall return to you as I am. I shall return to you as youth- 
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ful as when I leave you. And this will be the sign by which you 
will know me. My braided hair will fall down in front of my two 
shoulders just the same as now. You will know me by the eagle 
feather in my hair at the back, by this bow which I shall hold in 
one hand and by this arrow which I shall hold in the other. Then 
I shall take you with me to the west, to the place where rules Chibia- 
bosa, my younger brother, your uncle. There we shall meet our 
kindred that have gone before us, and we shall dwell there with 
them forever. After I have taken you to the new home, I shall 
return once more to this world ; and my return will be to destroy 
this world. Then I shall go and live forever with you." 

And this is the promise Wl'sa'ka made before he went away to 
the north. 

William Jones. 

NOTES. 

[These notes include some corrections of phonetic notation, etc., which came 
too late to be inserted in the text. For Kfyapata and Wl'sa'ka read throughout 
Kiya"pa'ta'ha and WT'sa'ka'ha; for Gfeha' Mii'nStoa read Gisha Ma'neto'wa; for 
otasanl read 6'tasa'ni ; for ChlbKbosa. read Tcipaiyapo'swa ; for Gg'tchi Kanana 
read Gdtci Ka'nana'ha; for Me"temo Mdmaka read Me'temo'ha ma'ma'ka'ha; for 
Shashaka read Sha'shaga'ha; for kSt&k&ni read ke"taga'ni ; for Hfiki read through- 
out Mesd'kamigS'kwa'ha. — A. f. c] 

1 Gfsha is an adjective meaning big, great, large ; G is hard and a is like a in 
hat. Ma'neto'wa is for manitou ; d is like « in bun. 

2 8 The sign ' before k in Wi'sa'ka'ha, and before p and t in Kfya"pa'ta'ha is 
a slight aspirate due to the change of position which the tongue makes under 
certain conditions as here, when about to pronounce a surd. 

4 Mesa'kamfgo'kwa'ha is made of two words, mes&'k&mfgi — the world over, 
and i'kwawa — woman. She is the grandmother of the manitous and of the 
people. 

6 O'tasa'ni is a raised platform which extends along both sides of the interior 
of a summer bark lodge. People sleep and eat upon it and store thereon their 
household goods. 

• Tcipafyapo'swa is the name of Klya"pa'ta'ha in the stories of him in the 
spirit world. Sun (I. 37) should more properly be written Kl'sheswa, a divinity 
that dwells in the land of dawn. It is from the tip of the eagle feather which he 
wears at the back of his head that the light of day comes. 

7 It is said that Wisa'ka'ha created the people, yet they are called his uncles 
and his aunts (not nephews and nieces). 

8 Sea is for Ge"tci Gumi'we, a word meaning the great expanse. It is also the 
word for the Great Lakes, near and about which the Indians once lived. 

9 Ge"tci Ka'nana'ha is a small bird of a bluish color with a black stripe across 
the eyes. 

i° Me'temS'ha is an old woman, and ma'ma'ka'ha is a toad. 

11 Manitou iron is from m&'neto'wi pfyapfkwi, which means more literally 
manitou metal. 

12 Sha'shaga'ha is a small snake, probably the garter-snake. He is a frequent 
character in story. 
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13 Kdtaga'ni is a tall post which stands in the middle of a summer bark lodge. 
It helps to hold up the ridgepole. 

14 Some leave out the incident of the canoe. It is said by these that Wi'sa- 
'ka'ha was out of reach of the water when he stood at the top of the pine. Aside 
from this difference the story is pretty much the same as here. 

16 See note 6. 

16 The paragraph is an epitome of a long narrative that is told with much lively 
detail. 

» The White River is the " Milky Way." 

18 Hence Meskwa'kia/gi, Red-Earths. The name is applied especially to that 
part of the tribe known as Foxes. The name Foxes, so the story runs, was 
given by the English. The English got it from Les Renards, a name which the 
French in turn got from Wa'goha'gi, a plural form denoting members of the Fox 
clan. It is said that members of this clan were the first in the tribe to see white 
men. The occasion was on a hunt north of the Great Lakes, and the white 
men were French. 



